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THE LITTLE SHRIMP NICKEL 


By JAMES E. SIDEL and SAM B. BARTON 


Epitor’s Note: This article is based on a firsthand study of child labor in the shrimp industry in 
Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi, made by the authors for the National Child Labor Committee this 


fall. The full report will be sent on request. 


towns along the Gulf of Mexico, a nickel means more 

than an ice cream cone or a bottle of pop. It is the sym- 
bol of tedious work starting at 4 or 5 o'clock in the morning 
at a long table piled with cold, wet and slippery shrimp. In 
almost every picking and heading shed a nickel is the pay 
for a “bucket” of shrimp meat or of headed shrimp. 

In Biloxi, Mississippi, there is a billboard reading, “The 
little shrimp nickel is a big factor in the progress of 
Biloxi... .” This is true of many communities, but to Biloxi 
which processes eight million cans of shrimp annually, it 
has a special significance. Four years ago, a union came into 
being in Biloxi, long used as a horrible example of bad labor 
and sanitary conditions, and led a strike supported by police 
and townspeople. Now pickers get a cent per pound for 
shrimp meat, and hour workers receive 25 to 35 cents. They 
start the day at 4:30 instead of 1 or 2 a.m. and work in quite 
clean plants. Children under 14 years are seldom, if ever, 
employed, babies are not brought to the sheds, and housing 
is measurably improved. 

This is Biloxi, where the union has established a closed 
shop. Farther westward, in the new shrimp frontier, organi- 
zation has not yet come to win even these benefits for work- 
ers. Louisiana and Texas are now the center of exploitation 
for shrimp-working children. 

Children are used in two jobs. One is “picking” the heads 
and hulls from the shrimp meat in preparation for canning. 
The other is “heading,” or removing the heads only, before 
icing the shrimp for raw shipment. In Texas picking sheds, 
operated by canneries, 20 per 
cent of the pickers were esti- 
mated by the authors to be 
under 16 years, and 15 per 
cent under 14 years. For Loui- 
siana the proportions were 12 
per cent and 5 per cent respec- 
tively. In Texas heading sheds 
128 children were under 16, 
representing 26 per cent of the 
headers found at work, and 
106 of these were under 14 
years. In Louisiana only a 
small portion of the many 
heading sheds were observed 
in operation, but in these 36 
per cent of the headers were 


Te some five hundred and fifty youngsters in 40 or 50 





Three typical child shrimp pickers 


children, the majority apparently under 14 years. 

Mexicans and native whites, with comparatively few 
Negroes, make up the supply of shrimp workers. In Loui- 
siana Cajons, of French descent, are substituted for the Mexi- 
cans and Negroes are used to a much greater extent than in 
Texas. 

The shrimp seasons, extending from March to June and 
from mid-August to mid-November, are honeycombed with 
stoppages of work whenever shrimp won’t “run” or storms 
keep boats in port, or bad shrimp are dumped or processed 
slowly for closer inspection. Workers, though starting at 
4:30 to 5:30 a.m., frequently put in a 3 to 5 hour day—earn- 
ing correspondingly little. Two dollars is a very good wage 
for average pickers, and more often half that daily amount 
makes the average for the week. 

With such short “runs” of shrimp there exists not the 
slightest excuse for using children. To stand over a table of 
slippery shrimp from 4:30 until 8:30 and then try to con- 
centrate in school is too much, especially if the same child 
goes to a heading shed in the afternoon and. works until 
closing time, which may be as late as 11 p.m. The writers 
saw one shed in Texas where 29 of the 41 headers were 
obviously under 16 years, 26 of them under 14. In this shed 
12 children stayed on the job from 4:30 p.m. until the last 
shrimp was headed at 9:20 p.m. with some time out for 
supper. One youngster, about 8 years old, kept nodding at 
his work, but stuck by his father until the end. 

The sight of 3 or 4 children, ranging in age from 7 years 
upward, standing at 5 a.m. at a picking table in a cannery 
shed is not unusual in either 
Texas or Louisiana. The 
youngest must stand on boxes 
in order to see over the top of 
the tables to reach the shrimp. 
Two small children may put 
shrimp meat in one bucket, 
or a child may use his parent’s 
bucket, sometimes sharing the 
nickels, but more often giving 
most of his earnings to the 
parent. 

Earnings of children, there- 
fore, are hard to ascertain. 
Samples for 18 children under 
16 years show a range from 

(Continued on page 3) 
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IT’S UP TO CONGRESS! 


ITH Congress convening in special session on No- 
vember 15, action on the Wage-Hour bill before the 
end of the year seems assured. 

The child labor provisions, as reported by the House 
Labor Committee, are generally satisfactory, although slight 
modification is needed: 

1. To prevent certain general exemptions from applying 
to the child labor provisions. Although presumably designed 
to exclude specified occupations from the wage and hour 
provisions, these exemptions would permit children to work 
in such unsuitable occupations as forestry and on turpentine 
farms. 

2. To modify the exemption for children working for 
their parents, so that it would not permit children to engage 
in manufacturing or mining operations. This exemption, 
although obviously designed to prevent any interference 
with light work that children might carry on in or around 
their homes, would have the effect of legalizing the use of 
children in industrial home work and even in hazardous 
occupations, if the children were working with their parents. 

3. To remove or modify the power given to the Federal 
Children’s Bureau to exempt a child of any age for work 
in any occupation if the Bureau decides that such employ- 
ment will not interfere with schooling, health, or well-being. 
Such a sweeping power of exemption was not contained in 
the first or second Federal Child Labor Law or the NRA 
code provisions, nor is it found in the vast majority of state 
laws. It would inevitably result in tremendous pressure upon 
the Children’s Bureau. 

In addition to securing these changes it will be highly 
important to watch the progress of the bill and to guard 
against any attempt to restore the ineffective provisions 
which were in the bill as passed by the Senate. The two great 
weaknesses of the child labor provisions of the Senate bill 

were: (1) it did not authorize an employment certificate 
system, which is the backbone for effective child labor law 
administration and (2) it incorporated the “prison-made 
goods” method of legislation, which, when applied to child 
labor, is fraught with almost insuperable difficulties of 
administration and enforcement. 

Further information with regard to differences in these 
methods and the progress of federal legislation will be sent 
on request. 


THE COURTS OF KANSAS AND 
KENTUCKY DISAGREE ~ 


HE question of the legality of recent ratifications of the 
Child Labor Amendment has been brought sharply to 
an issue by the diametrically opposed opinions handed down 


by the highest courts of the states of Kansas and Kentucky 
whose legislatures ratified in 1937. 

The Kansas decision was handed down on September 16 
and the Kentucky ruling on October 1. In both states the 
validity of ratification was challenged on the grounds that 
states that had once rejected a proposed amendment had no 
right to reconsider the question, and that, because of the 
lapse of time since its submission to the states, the Amend- 
ment had lost its potency. 

The fact that ratification was upheld on both points in the 
Kansas decision has been overlooked or ignored in prac- 
tically all of the joyous publicity with which the adverse 
decision of the Kentucky Court has been greeted by the 
newspapers, most of which have consistently opposed the 
Amendment. 

Newspaper dispatches from both states indicate that 
the question will be carried to the United States Supreme 
Court, whose ruling will be awaited with interest by both 
friends and opponents of the Amendment. 

Questions of importance only in the particular states con- 
cerned were also considered, such as the right of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Kansas to break a tie vote in the Senate, 
and the right of the Kentucky Legislature to act in special 
session on a matter not included in the Governor’s call. 
Brief summaries of the opinions on the points of national 
significance are given below. 


I. Whether, accepting or rejecting, a state has a right 
to act only once on a proposal to amend the Federal 
Constitution. 


KANSAS 

It is generally agreed by lawyers, statesmen and publicists who 
have debated this question that a state legislature which has 
rejected an amendment proposed by Congress may later recon- 
sider its action and give approval, and that a ratification once 
given cannot be withdrawn. It is, moreover, a historical fact 
that many states have rejected proposed amendments and have 
later ratified them. The language of the Constitution which says 
that a proposed amendment shall become part of the Constitution 
“when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of thé several 
states” does not cover negative action. 


KENTUCKY 

Adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment in 1868 was accom- 
panied by a decision of Congress that states ratifying a proposed 
amendment could not withdraw that ratification. The court 
can “see no reason for attaching ‘less dignity to the expression 
of the sovereign will of the state in rejecting an amendment than 
is attached to its action in ratifying such an amendment.” 

On the related point, that rejection of the Amendment by more 
than one-fourth of the states constituted a final and irrevocable 
decision of the referendum to the state legislatures of the Con- 
gressional proposal, the Kentucky decision quotes a member 
of the American Bar Association to the effect that, since the 
Constitution requires a vote of three-fourths of the several states 
to ratify an amendment, it requires only one state more than 
one-fourth to defeat ratification. 


II. Whether the proposed Amendment, by reason of 
the lapse of time since its submission to the states by 
Congress, has lost its potency. 


KANSAS 

The struggle over the child labor problem is a part of the 
recent history of the United States, and the proposed Amend- 
ment has relation to the sentiments and felt needs of today, 
which, in the opinion of constitutional authorities, is the condi- 
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tion which determines the validity of amendments for the rati- 
fication of which no specific time limit is set by Congress. 


KENTUCKY 

Congress, having attached a limitation of seven years to its 
submission of the Twentieth and Twenty-first Amendments, it 
does not seem improper to conclude that this is the period con- 
sidered by that body to represent a reasonable time for the 
states to act. Certainly, by any yardstick, more than a reasonable 
time had elapsed from the submission of the Child Labor 
Amendment to the states on July 2, 1924, to its ratification by the 
Legislature of Kentucky on January 13, 1937. 


TO MEMBERS OF THE BAR 
ASSOCIATION 


HE American Bar Association at its Annual Conven- 

tion in September voted to conduct a referendum of its 
membership on the pending Child Labor Amendment and 
related measures. 

The highly partisan activities of the Bar Association on 
the Child Labor Amendment in the past have been an 
important factor in preventing ratification in several states. 

Believing that the referendum might pave the way for a 
more objective study of the question by the Bar Association 
membership, the National Child Labor Committee on 
October 19 addressed a letter to Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Presi- 
dent of the Association, urging that the referendum ballot 
be accompanied by a full presentation of the arguments for 
and against the various measures to be voted upon. 

Although we have had no reply, we understand that this 
is not to be done, and the referendum ballot merely asks for 
a vote on the pending Child Labor Amendment, the Van- 
denberg Amendment and the Wheeler-Johnson Child Labor 
Bill. There is no discussion of the pros and cons of the 
measures, except that the full text of the report of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee reporting out the Vandenberg Amend- 
ment is included. This is in its content virtually an argu- 
ment for that measure and against the pending Amendment. 

There is not even a suggestion that there is other child 


| labor legislation before Congress than the weak and in- 


effective Wheeler-Johnson Bill, nor that federal legis- 
lation based on the interstate commerce power, while wholly 
desirable, would reach only 25 per cent of America’s working 
children. 

The National Child Labor Committee will be glad to send 
to any member of the Bar Association further information 
with regard to the provisions and merits of the three mea- 
sures included in the referendum. 


IS IT MERE COINCIDENCE? 


N analysis of 1930 Census figures reveals that, with few 
exceptions, the states which have failed to ratify the 
Child Labor Amendment are those with the most child 
labor. The percentage of children 10 to 15 years, inclusive, 
gainfully employed in the United States is 4.7. Of the 11 
states where child labor exceeds the percentage for the 
country as a whole (ranging from 5.5 in Kentucky to 24.9 in 
Mississippi) only two states—Kentucky and Arkansas—have 
tatified. Of the 16 states which head the list with less than 
2 per cent of their children employed, 14 have ratified, the 
exceptions being New York and Vermont. 


CHILDREN OUT OF THE 
BEET FIELDS 


GUGAR beet growers were warned this fall that they must 

comply with the child labor provisions of the Sugar Act 
if they are to qualify for benefit payments. The Act specifies 
that children under 14 years may not be employed, nor 
children between 14 and 16 for more than 8 hours a day. 
The provisions do not affect members of the immediate 
family of the person who is the legal owner of at least 40 per 
cent of the crop. Benefit payments are retroactive to July 1. 
Growers who used children prior to September 1, when the 
Act went into effect, will be eligible for benefits if they 
ceased child employment on that date. 


THE LITTLE SHRIMP NICKEL 
(Continued from page 1) 


5 cents to 25 cents per hour, with the median rate at 13 
cents. The work day runs from 2!4 hours to 10 hours with 
a median of 5 hours. Allowing for the same rate of earn- 
ings throughout the work day (since samples were some- 
times taken for incomplete days) the total daily earnings 
ran from 32 cents to $2.62, with a median of 70 cents. Only 
one of these children earned more than $1.30 a day. 

Thirty children under 16, of whom 20 looked to be well 
under 14, were seen in one Louisiana picking shed at 
5 o'clock in the morning, and 16 in another shed nearby. 
Over doors to both 
sheds hung signs 
reading, “Children 
under 14 years are 
not permitted to 
work,” (or similar 
wording). Such 
signs, found almost 
everywhere in Loui- 
siana, were evidently 
suggested by some- 
one with an eye to 
the legal working 
age in the state. 

In trying to find 
exact ages of chil- 
dren the startling 
fact appeared that 
many children both 
white and Negro, 
say “about” so many 
years. Large num- 
bers of the Mexicans 
do not speak English well enough to be understood. Second 
or third grade for 10, 12 and 14 year olds is not at all unusual. 
Many said they “ain’t been going lately, not since last year,” 
even though schools had been open a month or longer. 
Ignorance of birth dates and inadequate education are part 
of the general picture of the labor force recruited for this 
new shrimp territory. 

With closer inspection by the U. S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration some of the sanitary evils of the shrimp industry 
have cleared up and undoubtedly will improve further. But 
for the children, only a complete wiping out of their labor 
will give the new deal to which they are entitled. 





One of the Youngest 
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IT HAPPENS HERE 


ORE than 5,000 children in southeastern Missouri were 

dragging 20-foot sacks behind them and plucking away 
at “King Cotton” as they celebrated their annual 5-weeks 
“cotton vacation” from school late in September. The chil- 
dren learn at the age of five or six years to drag heavy cotton 
sacks, and by the time they reach grade school age are able 
to pick from 40 to 100 pounds a day, as against the 200 to 400 
pounds picked by an adult. The pay is three-fourths of a 
cent a pound, and the hours from early morning until 
sundown. (Reported in Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Sept. 
24, 1937) 


* * * * 


Hal and Mal Hendrick, eight-year-old twins, set a new 
record for child cotton pickers when they picked 425 pounds 
of seed cotton in one day. Many grown men are able to pick 
only 200 pounds each in a day. (Reported in the Shelby 
(N. C.) Star, Sept. 27, 1937-) 


* * * * 


“Hookey” charges were brought against seventy-nine 
parents, employers and children by a school superintendent 
in Batavia, N. Y., who charged that 150 children, instead 
of attending classes, had worked on farms around Elba. 
Twenty-two persons were arraigned in the Children’s Court, 
all pleaded guilty but only one was fined. (Reported in the 
N. Y. Times, Sept. 19, 1937-) 


* * * * 


Two small Negro boys who had worked until 2 or 3 a.m. 
in a New Orleans bakery started home, then decided to rest. 
One sat down on the curb, and the other curled up in the 
street and fell asleep. An automobile rounded the corner and 
ran over the sleeping boy. The driver failed to stop. The 
accident led to the issuance of an order by the Superintendent 
of Public Health and the Director of the Bureau of Women 
and Children prohibiting the employment of boys under 16 
and girls under 18 in bakeries from 7 p.m. until 6 a.m. In a 
statement accompanying the order, the officials charged that 


“certain bakeries are guilty of the practice of employing 
extra help, chiefly among children, whose remuneration is 
broken bread and cakes.” (Reported in the New Orleans 
(La.) Item, Sept. 23, 1937.) 


* * * * 


In a survey of child labor in six states in 1936, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
found that of 2,017 employed children under 18 years of age, 
449 were under 16, and 1,568 were 16 and 17 years of age. The 
figures do not represent a complete census, but merely a 
cross section of employed children. No children working in 
agriculture, or domestic service were included. The median 
weekly wage for children under 16 was only slightly over $4, 
and nearly one-fifth earned less than $2 for a week’s work. 
In non-manufacturing jobs, the median weekly earnings of 
16- and 17-year-old workers were $6.30. 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS 


HE International Labor Conference meeting in Geneva 
in June adopted amendments raising from 14 to 15 years 
the minimum age required by its conventions for industrial 
and non-industrial undertakings. Non-industrial work, as 
defined by the International Labor Office, does not include 
agriculture which is regulated by a separate convention, but 
occupations other than manufacturing and mining, such as 
work in stores, offices, restaurants, public entertainments, etc. 
The first was adopted by a vote of 86 to 19 with 40 absten- 
tions, and the second by 77 to 20 with 48 abstentions. All 
noes were cast by employers except two by the Netherlands 
Government against the second revision. 

The Indian Government accepted the first convention but 
made it clear that it would not ratify the second even if the 
special exemption allowing India a minimum age of 13 were 
lowered to 12. The Indian Workers’ delegate sought vainly 
to get the employers to accept a 12-year age minimum, stress- 
ing that most child labor in India is in such undertakings 
and contributes to the fact that 91 per cent of the population 
is illiterate. 








A Young Shrimp Worker 








FEDERAL LEGISLATION WILL HELP 


No child should be denied the chance for healthy growth 
through rest, play and education. Help to win this right 
for all American children. 


NarTIonaL CuiLp Laspor CoMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


NN EEN See RE AER ES: to assist in your work. 
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